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At a meeting for Sufferings of New 
England Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Pawtucket, R. I., Sth month 1st, 
1883, Ethan Foster presented to this 
meeting a narrative in manuscript of the 
efforts made by himself and Charles 
Perry in 1863 for the relief of four young 
men who were drafted to go into the 
army ; which their conscientious scru- 
ples forbade them to do. The friends 
named were members of a Committee of 
South Kingstown Monthly Meeting, in 
R. I., appointed to have the care of such 
cases. The narrative has been read to 
our satisfaction, and Ethan Foster is left 
at liberty to publish it, with the approval 
of this meeting. 

JEREMIAH FOSTER, Clerk. 



Note. It is expected that this little narrative may 
fall into the hands of many who are not familiar with 
Friends and their methods. For such this note is made. 

The Society of Friends very early established a represen- 
tative body, in each Yearly Meeting, called 'TAe Meet- 
ing for Sufferings j^* to have a special care in cases of the 
hard treatment and suffering of any, on account of their 
maintaining our principles ; and to afford relief if possible. 
This meeting is continued under the same name, and has 
general care for the welfare of the Society ; of latter times, 
perhaps, more especially, in regard to what may be pub- 
lished touching its doctrines and testimonies. This name 
may seem unsuitable for a meeting ; but we apprehend 
that whoever may read a little book recently published, 
entitled "The Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts," by 
Richard P. Hallowell, setting forth the treatment of 
Friends by the Puritans, in an able and unanswerable 
manner, will be convinced of the need of such a body, 
and that its name was appropriate and well chosen. 

ETHAN FOSTER, 
CHARLES PERRY. 

Wbstbblt, R. I., ^h mo. Ut, 1883. 
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In the summer of 1863, the Govern- 
ment of the United States ordered a 
draft, for the purpose of increasing the 
force to put down the rebellion in the 
Slave States. The laws of Rhode Island, 
as also those of some of the other states 
which had exempted Friends from mili- 
tary service, were, under the extraordi- 
nary excitement attending the draft, 
suddenly repealed.^ But even had this 
not been done, the government order, 
issued as it was in time of war, would 
probably have overruled the state laws. 
The fact that they were repealed shows 

1 See note at the ead« 
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the strong feeling of intolerance wliich, 
in the agitation of the time, prevailed 
in regard to the conscientious scruples 
of Friends against being concerned in 
war. 

It is not my purpose to consider the 
reasons why so few were, in consequence 
of this condition of affairs, brought into 
trouble, like those of whom I am now 
more particularly to speak. There is 
abundant evidence that the well known 
testimony of the Society of Friends 
against war was sadly disregarded, ilot 
only in New England, but throughout 
the whole country. This seems gener- 
ally to have been done by the payment, 
either directly or indirectly, on the par 
of the drafted persons, of the comm 
tation (three hundred dollars), which 1 
law exempted them from serving: f 
amount being used to hire a substil 
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The delinquency in sustaining this par- 
ticular testimony of the Society was 
doubtless owing in great measure to the 
general and almost universal departure, 
of late years, from many other of our 
primitive and vital testimonies. 

It was under these circumstances that 
several members of the smaller body in 
New England were drafted.^ Some of 
these were exempted on account of phys- 
ical disability. Two members of Rhode 
Island Quarterly Meeting, however, were 
held ; as were two others — one a young 
man from Maine, then at the Providence 
Boarding School, and the other a " Rog- 
erine," so called, a sect which also re- 
nounces war ; and is principally located 

2 Tliis smaller body, or Yearly Meeting, was the result 
of a separation in 1845 on doctrinal issues ; the smaller 
body being sometimes termed Wilburites from John Wil- 
bur, who took a prominent part in opposing innovation in 
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at Groton, Connecticut. The cases of 
these young men were taken in charge 
by a committee of South Kingstown (R. 
I.) Monthly Meeting of Friends, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and Charles 
Perry and myself were designated to act 
on their behalf and obtain relief if pos- 
sible. 

We had several interviews with the 
state authorities — the Governor (James 
Y. Smith), and the Provost Marshal 
(Alfred B. Chadsey), both of whom man- 
ifested much sympathy for our suffering 
friends, and expressed a willingness to 
do whatever they could to help themi. 
They finally recommended that we 
should lay the case before the President 
of the United States. In accordanc 
with this advice we went to Washingt 
not long after the battle of Gettysbui 
President Lincoln received us kind 
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but said he did not see how he could 
grant our friends exemption from mili- 
tary service, without so far " letting 
dotun the bars " as to render nugatory 
all his efforts to crush the rebellion. 
Upon being told that we did not look 
upon it in that light, he said it amounted 
to that ; dwelt much on the difficulties 
which would attend the exemption of 
any portion of those by law subject to 
draft ; said that if he began, there would 
be no stopping place ; spoke of the diffi- 
culties with which he was beset on every 
hand ; of the trouble he was having with 
the Governor of New York on account 
of the draft in that state ; said he had 
not time to give attention and thought 
to these matters ; that before one thing 
was duly considered and digested, another 
of a totally different character was pre- 
sented and pressed upon his attention ; 
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that anything he might do or say to-day- 
would be in the public papers to-morrow, 
and be heralded from Maine to Georgia. 
At length, however, he said that he 
" should be very unwilling for any truly 
conscientious person to be made to suf- 
fer ; " immediately adding, " hut even 
this must not be repeated.^^ He finally 
asked, "What can we do for you? I 
don't see what we can do." I replied 
that our Governor suggested that he 
might think it would do to release these 
men on parole ; to hold them subject to 
call. At this he was silent for some time 
and made no reply to the relnark ; but I 
thought it struck him favorably, and that 
if anything was ultimately done, this 
course might be pursued. 

The President said it would not do to 
make a special exception in the case of 
Friends ; that there were others who pro- 
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fessed to be conscientiously opposed to 
war. We acknowledged this, and ex- 
pressed a hope that if any favors were 
granted, it would be done impartially. 
I remarked, however, that I nevertlieless 
thought the claims of the Society of 
Friends stronger than those of any other 
class, from the fact that they had long 
since abolished slavery within their own 
borders; and that if every other of the 
religious denominations had done the 
same, we should not have had this war ; 
to which he replied, " You never said a 
truer thing than that.^^ ^ 

Immediately after what was said about 
releasing the men on parole, the Presi- 
dent said to his clerk, " Take down the 

8 The Society of Friends in America made the holding 
of {(laves a disownable offence, about the year 1780 ; the 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia as early as 1776. See 
Greeley's American Conflict^ vol. i., p. 117, 118. 
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names of the men on whose behalf these 
gentlemen are here, and put the paper 
where you can lay your hand on it." 
Wlien, in the course of the conversation, 
I remarked that I did not know that any 
Friends had been forced into the rebel 
army by Jeff. Davis, he replied, "Yes 
there have, for we liberated five a few 
days since, who were taken prisoners at 
the battle of Gettysburg, and were then 
confined in Fort Delaware." 

He advised us to consult the Secretary 
of War in regard to the matter, and gave 
us a note of introduction to Secretary 
Stanton. He said he did not know 
whether any order had been given that 
would affect cases of this kind. Upon 
taking leave of the President we asked 
if we could see him again, after our in- 
terview with the Secretaiy of War, should 
we desire it. " Oh, yes," he said, "come 
right here and I will see -jovx ^Lgaiu " 
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Secretary Stanton received us cour- 
teously, and we opened to him the object 
of our call ; stated what the President 
had said as to whether or not any order 
had been issued to meet such cases. He 
replied, "JVb, and there can he none^'* 
We set forth as well as we could the dis- 
tress of our young friends, in being called 
on for service in the war, which they could 
not in conscience perform. The Secre- 
tary gave little or no encouragement that 
he could help us out of our troubles, but 
he told us that his own parents were 
Friends^ and spoke of those they had 
liberated from Fort Delaware, of whom 
the President had told us ; said that 
Thomas Evans (a Friend of Philadelphia 
whom we knew) came to Washington 
on their behalf, etc. The Provost Mar- 
shal (Fry) also treated us with much 
civility. 
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Soon after we entered the War Office, 
the Secretary of State (Wm. H. Seward) 
came in and took a seat. He remained 
silent until our conference with Secretary 
Stanton was concluded; when Charles 
Perry (who had an impression that Sew- 
ard, when Governor of New York, had 
recommended the passage of a law to ex- 
empt from military service those who 
were conscientiously opposed to war) 
turned to him expecting a word of sym- 
pathy and encouragement, and remarked 
that he would perceive why we were 
there ; upon which he suddenly and with 
much vehemence of manner asked, ''Why 
don't the Quakers fight ? " Charles re- 
plied, "Because they believe it wrong, 
and cannot do it with a clear conscience." 
He reprimanded us severely because we 
refused to fight. After a little pause I 
said, " Well, if this world were all, per- 
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haps we might take thy advice ; " to 
which he responded, " The way to get 
along well in the next world is to do 
your duty in this." I replied, '* That is 
what we are trying to do ; and now, I 
want to ask thee one question, and I 
want thee to answer it ; whose preroga- 
tive is it to decide what my duty is, 
thine or mine ? " He did not answer the 
question, but became more angry and 
excited ; asked, " Why, then, don't you 
pay the commutation?" We told him 
we could see no diflFerence between the 
responsibility of doing an act ourselves' 
and that of hiring another to do it for 
us. On this he sprang from his seat and 
strided around in a circle of some eight 
or ten feet across, exclaiming, ^^Then ril 
pay it for you^'' and thrusting his hand 
into his coat pocket, added, '* Vll give 
you my check ! " 
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Immediately after this exhibition, we 
took our leave in much sadness, at treat- 
f ment so opposite to that we had ex- 

; pected from Secretary Seward. 

We went directly to the President's 
house and found him ready to receive us 
pleasantly and kindly. We told him 
what Secretary Stanton had said as to 
the impossibility of an order being given 
i to meet such cases as these ; which was, 

b indeed, no more than we had anticipated. 

-j We told the President that we had met 

"' with Secretary Seward at the War Office 

and of his harsh treatment of us; that 
it we were very glad of this second oppor- 

; : tunity to see him, for we feared that the 

strong feelings of Secretary Seward 
against us might have an unfavorable in- 
fluence with him. He was walking the 
room at the time, and on hearing this, 
raised his head suddenly, and said with a 
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smile, " Oh I he would n't say half as 
much to me when you were gone." Af- 
ter some further talk in which his sym- 
pathy with us was plainly manifested, I 
think I may say we took an afiEectionate 
leave of him. 

On our return we stopped at Philadel- 
phia, to learn what further we could of 
the five Friends who had been in the 
rebel army. We went to the house of 
Thomas Evans, where they were staying, 
kindly cared for by himself and others. 
We had much conversation with them 
of great interest ; found that they had 
persistently refused to bear arms, or to 
do anything that would implicate them 
in taking the lives of their fellow-men. 
Four of them had been treated with a 
good degree of consideration ; no effort 
having been made to compel them to 
bear arms. But one had fallen into the 

2 
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V hands of a hardened and cruel officer, 

who treated him with severity, to the ex- 
tent even of riding his horse against him, 
thus throwing him down and riding over 
him, without, however, doing him any 
material injury. The horse was more 
merciful than his rider, and refused to 
step on him. When he rose, the officer 
said to him with an oath, " I have not 
done with you yet. I will either make 
you fight or I will kill you." At one 
time he drew up a corps of his men in 
file, and ordered them to shoot him. In 
this extremity the young man exclaimed, 
t " Father, forgive them ; they know not 

i what they do." The soldiers were 

I reached, and refused to obey, saying, 

* " We cannot shoot this man." This was 

but a short time before the battle of 
Gettysburg, early in which engagement, 
this officer was killed ; and the non-com- 
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batants were sent to the rear. The 
rebels were obliged to retreat, and these 
Friends being found after the battle 
were taken prisoners as already stated. 

We stayed over First-day at Thomas 
Evans' and attended their Monthly Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia on Second-day ; then 
returned home. 

The conscripted young men were soon 
summoned to camp, whither Provost 
Marshal Chadsey advised that they be 
allowed to go, as a choice of evils, be- 
tween that, and their being taken as 
prisoners to Governor's Island (a mili- 
tary station in New York harbor), to be 
disposed of as might there be deter- 
mined. He said they were old military 
stagers at Governor's Island, who knew 
little aside from military operations and 
tactics, and would have little or no idea 
of lenity or mercy. But we thought if 
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they went into camp they might be 
summarily ordered away, beyond our 
reach ; and further, that we might as well 
know the worst at once; that if they 
were to be tried by court-martial as de- 
serters, it might as well come first as 
last. We therefore decided to go with 
them to Governor's Island ; and did so, 
under feelings of intense anxiety and 
much doubt as to the result. 

Before seeing the Commandant, who 
was a Colonel Loomis, we happened to 
meet with the physician and the surgeon, 
both of whom, after hearing our story, at 
once took part with us. We found that 
the former was well acquainted with 
Friends, his wife being a member of the 
Society ; and that the latter was a man 
of more than ordinary ability, and of 
very kindly feelings. On coming before 
the Colonel, the surgeon at once volun- 
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teered to plead our cause, saying, " Colo- 
nel, it will never do to send such men 
as these over to the castle;* they are of 
the respectable and intelligent class of 
society ; " to which the Colonel replied, 
" That is what I should like to avoid." 
After hearing our plea, he said he should 
send us over to General Canby, who had 
charge of the troops in the city. The 
surgeon (Dr. White) asked the Colonel 
if he might go with us to General Can- 
by's headquarters, saying that we should 
need a guide. To this a ready assent 
was given, I need not say greatly to our 
satisfaction. 

General Canby listened considerately 
to our plea, but said he thought we 
might pay the commutation without any 

* A place which we subsequently visited, and found it 
filled with an apparently vile and hardened set; among 
\ them many from the lowest classes in the city. 
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sacrifice of principle; that it was put 
into the law purposely to meet such 
cases. We replied that we could see no 
difference between taking up arms our- 
selves and hiring others to do it in our 
places ; that by the law this commuta- 
tion was to be used to hire a substitute. 
I He did not seem disposed to discuss the 

! question, and soon said : " Well, I can 

pretty easily appreciate your scruples ; 
my near relations are mostly Friends ; " 
when Charles Perry said, "It is very 
singular that we meet so many who are 
connected with Friends in our calls upon 
military men ; that the Secretary of War 
told us that his parents were Friends." 
General Canby soon said he thought it 
best to write the President and lay the 
case before him. He then wrote to Col- 
onel Loomis on the Island, and handed 
j the letter folded but unsealed to Charles 
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Perry, who was about to put it in his 
pocket, when General Canby said to him, 
" Read it ; " which Charles then did ; 
and with much feeling said, " It is all we 
could ask ; if I had written it myself I 
could not have put it in more satisfactory 
terms." The letter was to this effect: 
That he had decided to refer the case of 
these men to the President, for his judg- 
ment; and meanwhile, until he received 
an answer, the Colonel was directed to 
retain them on the Island, with no other 
restriction than their word that they 
would not leave ; and that nothing should 
be required of them inconsistent with 
their principles. 

We left General Canby with a com- 
fortable hope that we should get a favor- 
able decision ; knowing that when Presi- 
dent Lincoln saw the names of the men, 
he would find, by reference to the list his 
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clerk had taken, that they were the 
same ; and that he would remember our 
interviews with him. We then went 
back to the Island, and leaving the young 
men there, returned home. After waiting 
more than two weeks, and hearing noth- 
ing from General Canby, who was to ad- 
vise us of any tidings he might receive, 
we again went to New York to learn 
what further we could. We first called 
on the General, who said he had been 
expecting letters for some time, but had 
as yet received none. We then went to 
the Island and saw the young men, who 
were a good deal discouraged, fearing 
they would have to remain there during 
the war. We left them and went to 
Flushing, Long Island, to stop with our 
relatives there, promising to return next 
\ morning and spend the First-day with 

them. On going back next morning, 
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wnen nearing the Island, we saw the 
young mentBtanding on the wharf, look- 
ing very cheerful. On landing they in- 
formed us that an order had been re^ 
ceived from Washington for their re- 
lease ! They had a copy of the order, 
and passed it to us to read. It required 
that these men be discharged on parole 
until they should be called for. Surgeon 
White was with them on the wharf, and 
appeared no less joyful than the rest ; he 
asked whether we knew what " until 
they are called for " meant ; adding, " it 
means that they will never be called 
for." We told him that we so under- 
stood it. Taking leave of him with due 
acknowledgment of his kindness in this 
time of trial, we immediately left the 
Island. Our young friends went with us 
to Flushing, where we stayed until the 
next day. Upon our return to the city, 
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we again called on General Canby, and 
thanked him for the kindness which he 
had shown us, and the interest he had 
manifested on our behalf; far beyond 
what we had reason to expect. 

We took the evening boat for home ; 
and I never remember to have spent a 
more joyful day and night in my life. 
My peace flowed as a river, and a song 
of thanksgiving unutterable was raised 
unto Him whose Almighty Hand was 
clearly discernible throughout these re- 
markable occurrences. 

Provost Marshal Chadsey, on being 
informed of the kind and feeling recep- 
tion, which we met at Governor's Island 
and in New York city, and of the final 
result, exclaimed, " You were right and 
I was wrong;" and added, "It really 
seems as if the Divine Hand was in it." 

The young men went to their several 
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homes, and continued to pursue their or- 
dinary avocations until the end of the 
war. No call was ever made for them 
by the government. 

No doubt the faithfulness we were en- 
abled to pursue in going to Governor's 
Island was a great aid in the removal of 
our difficulties. We have, in the experi- 
ence we met with from the authorities of 
the land, and especially from the mili- 
tary officers, a striking illustration of the 
great advance in religious toleration and 
freedom which has been made since the 
early settlement of our country; and a 
forcible reminder that we of this gener- 
ation owe much to the unflinching in- 
tegrity and faithfulness of our early 
Friends ; even unto death, in support of 
our testimonies. 

Note. We are glad to acknowledge that the Charter of 
Rhode Island, granted to Roger Williams and his asso- 
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dates for the organizatibn of the government of that colony 
ui 1663, provided for "/m// liberty in religious concern- 
ments" (a very comprehensive term); and that however 
much the laws in times of excitement may have swerved 
from this only true ground, yet it has ever been the pre- 
vailing policy of its people from that day to this. These 
original settlers, as well as those of Pennsylvaniai tmder 
the auspices of William Penn and the early Friends, ex- 
hibited to the natives the Christian virtues they professed ; 
bought and paid for the soil they occupied, and otherwise 
treated them with fairness and honesty. They thus se- 
cured the good-will and kind offices of the native tribes ; 
and it was not until differences arose between the Indians 
of Rhode Island, under the rule of the celebrated King 
Philip, and the European settlers of Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts, who were sympathized with and aided by those 
of Connecticut, that hostilities commenced; culminating 
in the great swamp fight near the close of the year 1675, in 
which the Indians were most cruelly destroyed, both by 
the carnage of war and by fire. The ** New American Cy- 
clopedia,** vol. xiv., page 53, s&ya, " Rhode Island was op- 
posed to this exterminating war, and was not even con- 
sulted in regard to it by the other colonies." 

The following extract from the Charter of Rhode Island 
shows upon what broad and tolerant ground its govern- 
ment was founded. The King (Charles II.) in the open- 
ing clause of the charter, speaking of the settlers, say?: 
"And wbereaa in their humble address they have freely 
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declared, that it is much on their hearts (if they may be 
permitted) to hold forth a lively experiment that a most 
floorishing civil state may stand and best be maintained, 
and that among our English subjects, with a full liberty 
in religious concernments; and that true piety, rightly 
grounded upon gospel principles, will give the best and 
greatest security to sovereignty, and will lay in the hearts 
of men the strongest obligations to true lo3'alty: Now 
know ye," etc. ; goes on, "to secure them in the free exer- 
cise and enjoyment of all their civil and religious rights,'* 
etc. 

The Grovemment of Rhode Island was continued under 
this original charter until the year 1842, when it was fol- 
lowed by the present Constitution, which fully recognizes 
the same sound and noble principles as the foundation of 
the state. 
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SALE OF SLAVES. 



The largest sale of haman chattels that has been made 
in Star^paDgled America for several years took place 
00 Wednesday and Tbarsday of last week, at the Bace- 
Goorse near the Oity of Savannah, Georgia. The lot 
consisted of fonr hundred and thir^-six men, women, 
children and infants, being that half of the negro stock 
remaining on the old Major Batler plantations which 
fell to one of the two heirs to that estate. Major Botler, 
dying, left a property valued at more than a million of 
dolliufi, the major part of which was invested in rice and 
cotton plantations, and the slaves thereon, all of which 
immense fortace descended to two heirs, his sons, Mr. 
John A. Botler, sometime deceased, and Mr. Pierce M. 
Botler, still living, and resident in the Oity of Philadel- 
phia, in the free State of Pennsylvania. Losses in the 
great crash of 1857-^, and other exigencies of business, 
have compiled the latter sentleman to realize on his 
Soothern investments, that be may satisfy his pressing 
creditors. This necessitv led to a partition of the negro 
stock on the Georgia plantations, between himself and 
the representative of the other heir, the widow of the 
late John A. Batler, and the negroes that were brooght 
to the hammer last week were the property of Mr. Pierce 
M. Batier of Philadelphia, and were in fact sold to pay 
Mr. Pierce M. Batier's debts. The creditors iR^t<& xai- 
presented by Gen. CadwaVM^t, '^^s^a ^\. ^-^j&k^ ^^«^ 
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from the enthasiaatio Soathero popolatiQD, who at timea 
o?erdo their hospitality and their gaests, he did not 
placard his misBion and claim his honors. Although he 
sept his bosiness in the background, he made himself a 
prominent figare in the picture, and, wherever there was 
anything going on, there was he in the midst At the 
sale might have been seen a busy individaal, armed with 
pencil and catalogue, doing his little utmost to keep up 
all the appearance of a knowing buyer pricing *' likely 
nigger fellers,'' talking confidentially to the smartest ebon 
maids, chucking the round-c^ed youngsters under the 
chin, making an occasional bid for a large family, (a low 
bid — so low that somebody always instantly raised him 
twenty-five dollars, when the busy man would ignomini- 
ously retreat), and otherwise conducting himself like a 
rich planter, with forty thousand dollars where he could 
put his finger on it. This gentleman was much condoled 
with by some sympathizing persons, when the particularly 
fine lot on which ne had fixed bis eye was sold and lost 
to him forever, because he happened to be down stairs at 
lunch just at the interring moment 

WHBBB THE NEOBOES GAME FBOM. 

The n^oes came from two plantations, the one a rice 

glantation near Darien in the State of (Georgia, not far 
pm the great Okefonokee Swamp, and the other a cot- 
ton plantation on the extreme northern point of St 
Simon's Island, a little bit of an island in the Atlantic, 
cut off from (Georgia main land by a slender arm of the 
sea. Though the most of the stock had been accustomed 
only to rice and cotton planting, there were among them 
a number of very passable mechanics, who had been 
taught to do all the rougher sorts of mechanical work on 
the plantations. There were coopers, carpenters, shoe- 
makers and blacksmiths, each one equal in his various 
craft to the ordinary requirements of a plantation ; thus, 
the coopers could make rioe-tieroes, and possibly, on a 
pinch, rude tubs and buckets ; the carpenter could do the 
rouffh carpentry about thenegro^uartors ; the shoemaker 
couTd make shoes of the fashion requlved {<^ \Sq& ^S«:vi»^> 
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and the blacksmith was adequate to the manafactare of 
hoes aod similar simple tools, and to such trifllDg repairs 
ID the blacksmithiog way as did not require too refined a 
skill. Though probably no one of all these woald be 
called a superior, or even an average, workman, among 
the masters of the craft, their knowl^ge of these various 
trades sold in some cases for nearly as much as the man 
— that is, a man without a trade, who would be valued 
at $900, would readily bring $1,600 or $1,700 if he was 
a passable blacksmith or cooper. 

There were no light mulattoes in the whole lot of the 
Butler stock, and but very few that were even a shade 
removed from the original Congo blackness. They have 
been little defiled by the admixture of degenerate Anglo* 
Saxon blood, and, for the most part, could boast that 
they were of as pure a breed as the best blood of Spain — 
a point in their favor in the eyes of the buyer as well as 
physiologically, for too liberal an infusion of the blood of 
the dominant race brings a larger intelligence, a more 
vigorous brain, which, anon, grows restless under the 
yoke, and is prone to inquire into the definition of the 
word liberty, and the meaning of the starry flag which 
waves, as you may hav^ heard, o'er the land of the free. 
The pure-blooded negroes are much more docile and 
manageable than mulattoes, though less quick of compre- 
hension, which makes them preferred by drivers, who 
can stimulate stupidity much easier than they can con- 
trol intelligenee by the lash. 

None of the Butler slaves have ever been sold before, 
but have been on these two plantations since they were 
born. Here have they lived their humble lives, and 
loved their simple loves ; here were they born, and here 
have many of them had children born unto them ; here 
had their parents lived before them, and are now resting 
in quiet graves on the old plantations that these unhappy 
ones are to see no more forever ; here they left not only 
the well-known scenes dear to them from very babyhood 
by a thousand fond memories, and homes as much loved 
'by tbem, perbapa, as brighter homes by men of brighter 



fooes ; bat all the dinffiDg ties that bound them to living 
hearts were torn asonder, for bat one half of each of thete 
two happy littie commonities was sent to the Bhambles, 
to be scattered to the foar winds, and the other half was 
left behind. And who can tell how closely interwined 
are the affections of a little band of foar hundred persons 
li?icg isolated from all the world beside, from birth to 
middle age ? Do they not natnraUy become one great 
family, each man a brother anto each ? 

It IS true they were sdd *' in fiunilies" ; bat let us see : 
a man and his wife were called a '^jbmily," their parents 
and kindred were not taken into accoant ; the man and 
wife might be sold to the pine woods of North Carolina, 
their brothers and sisters be scattered through the cotton 
fields, of Alabama and the rice swamps of Loosiana, 
while ibe parents might be left on the old plantation to 
wear oat their weary lives in heavy grief^ and lay their 
heads in &roff graves over which tbinr children might 
never weep. And no accoant could be taken of loves 
that were as yet anconsnmmated by marriage ; and how 
many adiiog hearts have been divorced by this summary 
proceeding, no man can ever know. And the separation 
18 as ntter, and is infinitely more hopeless, than that made 
b^ the A^gel of Death, for then the loved ones are com- 
mitted to & care of a mercifal Deity ; bat in the other 
instance, to the tender mercies of a slave^river. These 
darkHBkinned anfortanates are perfectly unlettered, and 
could not communicate by writing even if th^ should 
know where to send their missives. And so to each 
other, and to the old fiuniliar places of their youth, dung 
all their sympathies and affections, not less strong, pec^ 
haps, be<»use they 4re so few. The blades of grass on 
all tiie Butler estates are outnumbered by the tears that 
are poured out is agony at the wreck that has been 
wrought in happy homes, and the crudiing grief that has 
been laid on loving hearts. 

But, then, what business have ** niggers " with tears ? 
Beddei9, didn't Pierce Butler give them a silver dollar 
qiieoe? which will appear in i& sequel. And, sad as it 
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is, it was all necessary, because a gentleman was not 
able to live on the b^garly pittance of half a million, 
and so mast needs enter into specalations which turned 
oat adversely. 

BOW THET WEBB TREATED IN SAVANNAH. 

The negroes were brought to Savannah in small lots, 
as many at a time as coald be conveniently taken care of, 
the last of them reaching the city the Friday before the 
sale. They were consigned to the care of Mr. J. Bryan, 
A.actioneer and Negro Broker, who was to feed and keep 
them in condition antil disposed of. Immediately on 
their arrival they were taken to the Bace Coarse, and 
there qaartered in the sheds erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the horses and carriages of gentlemen attending 
the races. Into these sheds they were huddled pell-mell, 
withoat any more attention to their comfort than was 
necessary to prevent their becoming ill and nnealable. 
Edch ** family " had one or more boxes or bandies, in 
which were stowed such scanty articles of their clothing 
as were not brought into immraiate requisition, and their 
tin dishes and gourds ,for their food and drink. 

It is, perhaps, a fit fribute to Lrge-handed munificence 
to say that, when the negro man was sold, there was no 
extra charge for the negro man's clothes ; they went with 
the man, and were not charged in the bill. Nor is this 
altogether a contemptible idea, for many of them had 
worldly wealth, in the shape of clothing and other valu- 
ables, to the extent of perhaps four or five dollars ; and 
had all these been taken strictly into the account, the 
sum total of the sale would have been increased, possibly, 
a thousand dollars. In the North, we do not necessarily 
sell the harness with the horse ; why, in the South, should 
the clothes go with the negro ? 

In these sheds were the chattels huddled together on 
the floor, there being no sign of bench or table. They 
eat and slept on the bare boards, their food being rice 
and beans, with occasionally a bit of bacon and com 
bread. Their huge bundles were scattered over the floor, 
aad tbereoD the slaves sat or reclined, when not restlessly 
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moving about, or gathered into sorrowful groups, discufid- 
ing the chances of their future fiftte. On the faces of all 
was an expression of heavy grief; some appe^ured to be 
resigned to the hard stroke of Fortune that had torn 
them from their homes, and were sadly trying to make 
the best of it ; some sat brooding moodilv over their sor- 
rows, their chins resting on their hands, their eyes staring 
vacantly, and their bodies rocking to and fro, with a rest- 
less motion that was never stiUra ; few wept, the place 
was too public and the drivers too near, though some 
occasionally turned aside to give way to a few quiet tears. 
Hiey were dressed in every possible variety of uncouth 
and fontastic garb, in everv style and of ^very imagina- 
ble color ; the texture of the garments was in all cases 
coarse, most of the men being clothed in the rough doth 
that is made expressly for the slaves. The dresses as- 
sumed by the ne§fro minstrels, when they give imitations 
of plantation character, are by no means exaggerated ; 
th^ are, instead, weak and unable to come up to the 
original. There was every variety of hat, with every 
im^nable slouch ; and there was every cut and style of 
coat and pantaloons, made with every conceivable inge- 
nuity of misfit, and tossed on with a general appearance 
of perfect looseness that is perfectly indescribable except 
to say that a Southern n^gro always looks as if he could 
shake his clothes off without taking his hands out of his 
pockets. The women, true to the femhiine instinct, had 
made, in almost every case, some attempt at finery. All 
wore gorgeous turbans, generally manufactured in an in- 
stant out of a gay-colorS handherchief by a sudden and 
graceftil twist of the fingers; though there was occasion- 
all;^ a more elaborate turban, a turban complex and mys- 
terious, got up vdth care and ornamentea with a few 
beads or bright bits of ribbon. Their dresses were mostly 
coarse stuff, though there were some of gaudy calicoes ; a 
few had earrings, and one possessed uie treasure of a 
string of yellow and blue beads. The little children were 
always better and more carefully dressed than the older 
ones, the parental pride coming out in the shape of a 
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jellow cap po'mted like a mitre, or a jacket with a strip 
of red broadcloth round the bottom. The children were 
of all sizes, the youngest being fifteen days old. The 
babies were generally good-natured; though when one 
would set up a yell, the complaint soon attacked the 
others, and a full chorus would be the result. 

The slaves remained at the race-course, some of them 
for more than a week and all of them for four days before 
the sale. They were brought in thus early that buyers 
who desired to inspect them might enjoy that privilege, 
|! although none of them were sold at private sale. For 

these preliminary days their shed was constantly visited 
by speculators. The negroes were examined with as little 
consideration as if they had been brutes indeed ; the buy- 
ers pulling their mouths open to see their teeth, pinching 
their limb^ to find how muscular they were, walking them 
up and down to detect any signs of lameness, making 
them stoop and bend in dinerent ways that they might 
be certain there was no concealed rupture or wound ; and 
in addition to all this treatment, asking them scores of 
questions relative to their qualifications and accomplish 
ments. All these humiliations were submitted to without 
a murmur, and in some instances with good-natured 
cheerfulness — where the slave liked the appearance of the 
proposed buyer, and fancied that he might prove a kind 
»' mas*r." 

The following curiously sad scene is the type of a score 
of others that were there enacted : 

" Elisha," chattel No. 5 in the catalogue, had taken a 
fancy to a benevolent-looking middle-aged gentleman, 
who was inspecting the stock, and thus used his powers 
of persuasion to induce the benevolent man to purchase 
him, with his wife, boy and girl, Molly, Israel and Se- 
vanda, chattels Nos. 6, 7 and 8. The earnestness with 
which the poor fellow pressed his suit, knowing, as he 
did, that perhaps the happiness of bis whole life depended 
on his success, was touching, and the arguments he used 
most pathetic. He made no appeal to the feelings of the 
boyer; he rented no hope on his charity and kindness, 
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bat only strove to show how well worth bis dollars were 
the bone and blood he was entreating him to boy. 

** Look at me, Mas'r ; am prime rioe planter ; sho' 70a 
won't find a better man den me ; no better on de whole 
plantation ; not a bit old yet ; do mo' work den ever ; do 
carpenter work, too, little ; better bay me, Mas'r ; I'se 
begoodsarvant,Ma8>. Molly, too, my wife, Sa, fas' rate 
rice hand ; mos as good as me. Stan' oat yer, Molly, and 
let the gen'lm'n see." 

Molly advances, with her hands crossed on her bosom, 
and makes a qtiick short cartsy, and stands mate, looking 
appealingly in the benevolent man's face. Bat Elisha 
talks all the foster. 

** Show mas'r yer arm, Molly— good arm dat, Mas'r — 
she do a heap of work mo' with dat arm yet Let good 
Mas'r see yer teeth, Molly— see dat, Mas'r, teeth all reg'- 
lar, all good — she'm yoang gal yet. Gome oat yer, Israel, 
walk aroan' an' let the genlm'n'see how spry yoa be " — 

Then, pdntinff to the three-year-old girl who stood with 
her chabby hand to her month, holding on to her mother's 
dress, and ancertain what to make of the strange scene. 

** little Yardy's only a chile yet ; make prime gal by- 
and-by. Better bav as, Mas'r, we'm fas' rate bargain " 
— and so on. Bat the benevolent gentleman foand where 
he coald drive a closer bargain, aira so bought somebody 
else. 

Similar scenes were transacting all the while on evei7 
side-l-parents praising the strengw and cleverness of their 
children, and showing off evei^ masde and sinew to the 
•very best advantage, not with the excusable pride of 
other parents, bat to make them the more desirable in 
the eyes of the man-bayer ; and, on the other hand, chil- 
dren ezcnsing and' mitigating the age and inatiilitv of 
parents, that they might be more marketable and fall, if 
possible, Into kind hands. Not anfreqnently these repre- 
sentations, if borne oat by the facts, sectired a parchaser. 
The women never spoke to the white men unless spoken 
to, and then made the conference as short as possible. 
And not one of them all, during the whole time they were 
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tbas exposed to the rade qaestions of yalgar men, spoke 
the first UD womanly or indelicate word, or condacted her- 
self in any regard otherwise than as a modest woman 
should do ; their conversation and demeanor were qaite 
as anexceptionable as Vney would have been had they 
been the highest ladies in the land, and throagh all the 

H insults to which they were subjected they conducted 

I themselves with the most perfect decorum and self-respect. 

1^ The sentiment of the subjoined characteristic dialogue 

'' was heard more than once repeated : 

" Well, Colonel, I seen you looking sharp at shoemaker 
Biirs Sally. Going to buy her? " 

*< Well, Major, I think not Sally's a good, big, strap- 
ping gal, and can do a heap o'work ; but it's five years 
since she had any children. She^s done breeding, I 

J reckon,'' 

In the intervals of more active labor, the discussion of 
^ the reopening of the slave trade was commenced, and the 

;f opinion seemed to generally prevail that its reestablish- 

ment is a consummation devoutly to be wished, and one 
i red-faced Major or General or Corporal clenched his re- 

\ marks with the emphatic assertion that " We'll have all 

j| the niggers in Africa over here in three years — we won't 

« leave enough for seed." 

THE SALE. 

The Race Course at Savannah is situated about three 
miles from the city, in a pleasant spot, nearly surrounded 
by woods. As it rained violently during the two days 
;; of the sale, the place was only accessible by carriages, 

;j and the result was that few attended but actual buyers, 

who had come from long distances, and could not afford 
to lose the opportunity. If the affair had come off in 
Yankee land, there would have been a dozen omnibuses 
running constantly between the city and the Baoe Course, 
and some speculator would have bagged a nice little sum 
of money by the operation. But nothing of the kind 
was thought of here, and the only gainers were the livery 
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stables, the owners of which had sofBcient Yankeeism to 
charge double and treble prices. 

The ooDveDiences for getting to the ground were so 
limited that there were not enough buyers to warrant the 
opening of the sale for an hour or two after the advertised 
time. They dropped in, however, a few at a time, and 
things began to look more encouragingly for the seller. 

llie negroes looked more uncomfortable than ever ; the 
close confinement indoors for a number of days, and the 
drizzly, unpleasant weather, began to tell on their condi- 
tion. They moved about more listlessly, and were fast 
losing the activity and springiness they had at first shown. 
This morning they were all gathered into the long room 
of the buUding erected as the *< Qrand Stand " of the 
Race Course, that they might be immediately under the 
eye of the buyers. The room was about a hundred feet 
long by twenty wide, and herein were crowded the poor 
creatures, with much of their baggage, awaiting their^ 
respective calls to step upon the block and be sold to the 
highest bidder. This morning Mr. Pierce Butler ap- 
peared amon|^ his people, speaking to each one, and being 
recognized with seeming pleasure by all The men obse- 
quiously pulled off their hats and made that indescribable 
sliding hitch with the foot which passes with a negro for 
a bow ; and the women each dropped the quick curti^ 
which they seldom vouchsafe to any other than their 
legitimate master and mistress. Occasionally, to a very 
old or favorite servant, Mr. Butler would extend his 
gloved hand, which mark of condescension was instantly 
ball^ with grins of delight from all the sable witnesses. 

The room in which the sale actually took place imme- 
mediately adjoined the room of the negroes, and commu- 
nicated with it by two large doors. The sale room was 
open to the air on one side, commanding a view of the 
entire Oourse. A small platform was raised about two 
feet and a half high, on which were placed the desks of 
the entry clerks, leaving room in front of them for the 
auctioneer and the goods. 
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At about 11 o'clock the bnsiDessmeo took their plaoes, 
and aoDoaiiced that the salewoald b^gin. Mr. BryaD, 
the negro-broker, is a clapper little man, wearing specta- 
cles and a yaphtiog hat, sharp and sadden in his move- 
mento, and perhaps the least bit in t|ie world obtrusively 
ofBcioufl — as earnest in his language as he oould be with- 
out actual swearing, though acting much as if he would 
like to swear a litUe at tne criticcu moment ; Mr. Bryan 
did not sen the goods, he merely superintended the opera- 
tion, and saw that the entry clerks did their duty properly. 
The auctioneer proper was a Mr. Walsh, who deserves a 
word of description. In personal appearance he is the 
very opposite of Mr. Brvan, being careless in his dress 
instead of scrupulous, a large man instead of a little one, 
a fat man inst^ of a lean one, and a ^ood-natured man 
instead of a fierce one. He is a rollickmg old boy, with 
an eye ever on the lookout, and that never lets a bidding 
nod escape him ; a hearty word for every bidder who cares 
for it, and plenty of jokes to let off when the business gets 
a little slfMC^ Mr. Walsh has a florid complexion, not 
more so, perhaps, than is becoming, and possioly not more 
so than is natural in a whiskey country. Not only is his 
face red, but his skin has been taken &[ in spots by blis- 
ters of some sort, giving him a peely look ; so that, taking 
his face all in all, the peeliness and the redness combined, 
he looks much as if he had been boiled in the same pot 
with a red cabbage. 

Mr. Walsh mounted the stand and announced the terms 
of tiie sale, " one-third cash, the remainder pavable in 
two equal annual instalments, bearing' interest from the 
day of sale, to be secured by approved morU^age and 
persona] security, or approved acceptances in Savannah, 
Qa., or Charleston, S. C. Purchasers to pay for papers." 
The buyers, who were present to the number of about 
two hundred, clustered around the platform ; while the 
negroes, who were not likely to be immediately wanted, 
gathered into sad groups in the background to v^atch the 
progress of the selling in which they were so sorrowfully 
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interested. The wind bowled oatside, and throagh the 
opeD side of the baflding the drivlDg rain came pouring 
in ; the bar down stairs ceased for a short time its brisk 
trade ; the bayers lit fresh cigars, got ready their cata- 
logues and pencils, and the first lot of haman chattels was 
led apon the stand, not by a white man, bot by a sleek 
mulatto, himself a slave, and who seems to regard the 
selling of his brethren, in which he so glibly assists, as a 
capital joke. It had been announced that the negroes 
would be sold in *^ fomilies," that is to say, a man would 
not be parted from his wife, or a mother from a very 
young child. There is perhaps as much policvas human- 
ity in this arrangement, for thereby many aged and unseiv 
viceable people are disposed of, who otherwise would not 
find a ready sale. 

The first family brought out were announced on the 
catalogue as 

KAMB. A'OB. . BBMABKS. 

1. George 27 Prime Cotton Planter. 

2. Sue 26 Prime Bioe Planter. 

3. Oeorge 6 Boy Child. 

4. Harry 2 Boy Child. 

The manner of buying was announced to be, bidding a 
certain price apiece for the whole lot. Thus George and 
his family were started at 9300, and were finally sold at 
$600 each, being <2»400 for the four. To get an idea of 
the relative value of each one, we must suppose George 
worth 91,200, Sue worth 9900, little George worth 
$200, and Harry worth $100. Owing, however, to some 
misapprehension on the part of the buyer as to the man* 
ner of bidding, he did not take the fetmily at this figure, 
and thev were put up and sold again, on the second day, 
when they brought $620 each, or $2,480 for the whole 
—an advance of $80 over the first sale. 

Robert and Luna his wife, who were announced as 
having ** goitre, otherwise very prime," brought the round 
sum of $1,005 each. But that vour readers mav have 
an idea of the exact mannei^in which things are done, I 
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append a coaple of pages of the catalogoe aaed on 
occasion, which you can print verbaUm : 

99T-Kate's John, aged 80; ric«, prime man. 
lOO— Betsey, 29; rice, unsound. 
101— Kate, 6. 
102— Violet, 8 months. 

Sold for $510 each. 
103— Wooster,46; rice hand, and fair mason. 
104— Mar J, 40; cotton hand. 

Sold for $800 each. 
106— Commodore Bob, aged; rice hand. 
106— Kate, aged; cotton. 
107— Linda, 19: cotton, prime young woman. 
108 — Joe, 18; nee, prime boy. 

Sold for $600 each. 
109— Bob, 80; rice. 
110 — ^Mary, 26; rice, prime woman. 

Sold for $1,135 each. 
Ill — ^Anson, 49; rice — ^ruptured, one eye. 
112— Violet, 65; rice hand. 

Sold for $260 each. 
113 — Allen JelBTrey, 46; rice hand and sawyer in steam mil 
114— Sikey, 48; rice hand. 
116— Watty, 5; inarm legs. 

Sold for $520 each. 
116 — ^Rina, 18, rice, prime young woman . 
117— Lena, 1. 

Sold for $645 each. 
118 — ^Pompey, 31; rice— lame in one foot. 
119 — ^Kitty, 80; rice, prime woman. 
120— Fompey, Jr., 10; prime boy. 
121— John, 7. 
122— Noble, 1 ; boy. 

Sold for $580 each. 
34'— Coin, 89; rice hand. 
842— Gassander, 85; cotton hand— has fits. 
343— Emiline, 19; cotton, prime roung woman. 
344— Judy, 11; cotton, prime girl. 

Sold for $400 each. 
345— Dorcas, 17; cotton, prime woman. 
846— Joe, 8 months. 

Sold for $1,2:0 each. 
347— Tom, i2; cotton hand. Sold for $1,260. 
348— Judge WiU, 65; rice hand. Sold for $325. 
349 — ^Lowden, 54; cotton hand. 
860— Hagar, 60; cotton hand. 
361 — ^Lowden, 15; cotton, prime boy. 
852— Silas, 18; cotton, prime boy. 
353— Lettia, 11; cotton, prime girl. 

Sold for $300 each. 
354 — Fielding, 21; cotton, prime, young man. 
365 — Ahelf 19; cotton, prime young man. 

Sold for $1,295 each. 
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356— Smith's Bill, aged; sore leg. 
357 — ^Leah, 46; cotton hand. 
358— Salljj 9. 

Withdrawn. 
359 — Adam, 24; rice, prime man. 
360 — Charlotte, 22; rice, prime woman. 
361 — ^Lesh, 1. 

Sold for $750 each. 
362 — ^Maria, 47; rice hand. 
363 — Luna, 22; rice, prime woman. 
364 — Clementina, 17: rice, prime young woman. 

Sold for $950 each. 
365 — ^Tom, 48; rice hand. 
366— Harriet, 41; rice band. 
367 — Wanner, 19; rice hand, prime young man. 
363— Deborah, 6. 
369 — ^In&nt, 3 months. 

Sold for $700 each. 

It Beems as if every shade of character capable of being 
implicated in the sale of haman flesh and olood was re- 
presented amons the buyers. There was the Qeorgia 
fast yoang man, with his pantaloons tacked into his boots, 
his velvet cap jaantily dragged over to one side, his cheek 
fall of tobacco, which he bites from a hage plag, that 
resembles more than anything else an old bit of a rasty 
wagon tire, and who is altogether an animal of qnite a 
different breed from yoar New York fast man. His 
ready revolver or his convenient knife is ready for in- 
stant ase in case of a heated argument. White-neck- 
clothed, gold>spectacled, and silver-haired old men were 
there, resembling in appearance that noxioaa breed of 
sanctimonious deacons we have at the North, who are 
perpetually leaving documents at your door that you 
never read, and the business of whose mendicant life it 
is to eternally solicit subscriptions for charitable associa- 
tions, of which they are treasurers. These gentry, with 
quiet step and subdued voice, moved carefully about 
among the live stock, ignoring, as a general rule, the men, 
but tormenting the women with questions which, when 
accidentally overheard by the disinterested spectator, 
bred in that spectator's mind an almost irresistible desire 
to knock somebody down. And then, all imaginable 
yarieties of rough backwoods rowdies, who began the 
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day in a spirited manner, bat who, as its boors prograsaedy 
and tbeir practice at tbe bar became more prolifio in 
results, waxed loader and talkier and more vioiait, were 
present, and added a characteriBtic featare to the assem- 
blage. Those of vonr readers who haTC read " IJnola 
Tom " — and who has not ? — will remember, with peca- 
liar feelings, L^gree, the slavo<lriverand woman-whipper. 
That that character is not overdrawn or too highly 
colored, there is abundant testimony. Witness the sab- 
joined dialo^e : A part;^ of men were oonverriog on the 
froitfal subject of managing refractory ** niggers '^; some 
were for seyere whipping, some recommendmg brandiiig, 
one or two adyocated other modes of tortore, but one 
huge brute of a man, who had not taken an active part 
in the discussion, saye to assent with approving noa to 
any anusually barbarous proposition, at last broke Us 
silence by saying, in an oracular way, ''You may say 
what you like aM>nt managing niggers ; I'm a driver my- 
self, and IVe.had some ezpermnce, and I ought to know. 
Ton can manage ordinary ni^g^ by lickin' 'em and 
givin' 'em a taste of the hot iron once in awhile when 
they're extra ugly ; but if a nigger really sets himself ap 
against me, I can't never have any patience with him. 1 
just get my pistol and shoot him right down ; and that's 
tbe best way." 

And this brute was talking to gentlemen, and his re- 
marks were listened to with attenUon, and his assortioos 
assented to by more than one in the knot of listeners. 
But ail this time the sale was going on, and the merry 
Mr. Walsh, with many a quip and j«it, was b^^pilingthe 
time when the bidding was slow. Tbe expression on the 
faces of all who stepped on the blodc was always the 
same, and told of more anguish than it is in the power 
of words to express. Blighted homes, crushed hopes and 
broken hearts was the sad story to be read in all the 
anxious ikoes. Some of them regarded the sale with per- 
fect indiiTerenoe, never making a motion save to turn from 
one side to the other at the word of the dapper Mr. 
Bryan, that all the crowd might have a fiiir view of their 
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proportiODSy and then, when the sale was acoompllBbed, 
stepped down from the block without oaring to oast even 
a look at the bayer, who dow held all their happiness in 
his hands. Others, again, strained their eyes with eager 
glances from one bayer to another as the bidding went 
on, trying with earnest attention to foUow the rapid Toioe 
of the aactioneer. Sometimes, two persons only woald 
be bidding for the same chattel, all the others having 
resigned the contest, and then Uie poor creatare on the 
block, conceiving an instantaneoos preference for one of 
the buyers over the other, would r^ard the rivah-y with 
the intensest interest, the expression of his face changing 
with every bid, settling into a half smile of joy if tte 
favorite bayer persevered nnto the end and secored the 
property, and settling down into a look of hopetess despair 
if the other won the victory. 

DAPHNET*8 BABY. 

The family of Primus, plantation carpenter, consisting 
of Daphney his wife, with her young babe, and Dido, a 
girl or three years old, were reached in due course of time. 
Daphney had a large shawl, which she kept carefully 
wrapped round her infant and herself. This unusual pro- 
ceeding attracted much attention, and provoked many 
remarra, such as these : 

** What do you keep your nigger covered up for ? Pull 
off her blanket." 

" What^s the matter with the gal ? Has she got the 
headache ? '^ 

** What's the fault of the gal ? Ain't she sound ? 
Pull off her rags and let us see her." 

" Who's going to bid on that nigger, if you keep her 
covered up. Let's see her face." 

And a loud chorus of similar remarks, emphasized 
with profanity, and mingled with sayings too indecent 
and obscene to be even hinted at here, went up from the 
crowd of chivalrous Southern gentlemen. 

At last the auctioneer obtained a hearing long enough 
to explain that there was no attempt to practise any do- 
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oeptioD in the case— tbe parties were not to be wronged 
in any way ; he had no aesire to palm off on them an 
infi^or article ; bat the troth of the matter was that 
Daphney had been confined only fifteen days ago, and he 
thought that on that acooont she was entitled to tbealigfat 
indolgenoe of a blanket, to keep from herself and child 
the chill air and the driying rain. 

Will your lady readers look at the drcamstances of this 
case. The day was the 2d day of March. Daphney^ 
baby was born into the world on St Yalentine'b ^VPJ 
day, the 14th of Febniary. Since her confinement, 
Daphney had travelled from the plantation to Savannah, 
where she had been kept in a sbM for six days. On the 
sixth or seventh day after her sickness, she had IcA her 
bed, taken a railroad joorncj across the coontry to the 
shambles, was there exposed for six days to the qnestioD- 
ings and iosalts of the n^gro speculators, and thai on 
the fifteenth day after her confinement was put up on the 
block, with her hosband and her other cmld, and, with 
her new-born baby in her arms, sold to the highest 
bidder. 

It was very considerate of Daphney to be sick before 
the sale, for lier wailing babe was worth to Mr. Bntler aU 
of a hundred dollars. The family sold for $625 apiece, 
or $2,500 for the foar. 

BOB AND MART. 

This was a coaple not quite a year married, and were 
down in the catalogue as " prime.'' They liad no chil- 
dren yet ; Mary, with a reprehensible lack of that tender 
interest in Mr. Butler's affairs that had been exhibited 
in 80 eminent a degree hj Daphney, had disappointed 
that worthy man's expectations, and the baby as yet was 
not But Bob and Mary sold for $1,135 apiece, for all 
that 

In another instance, Margaret, the wife of Doctor 

Gteorge, who was confined on February 16, though the 

name of herself and fieimily were inserted in the catuogoe, 

did not come to the sde, and, consequenUy, they were not 

dupoged of at aU. As Margaret's baby was fully four 
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dajs old at the time she was reqaired to start on her 
joariiey to SavaDiiah, we can only look at her refusal to 
go as a most calpable iostanoe of perversity. Margaret 
should be whipped, and branded, and otherwise kindly 
admonished of her great sin in thos disappointing the 
reasonable expectations of so kind a master. Bat Mr. 
Batler bore with her in a truly Christian spirit, and 
uttered no reproach — in public at least It was the more 
unkind of Margaret, too, because there were six in the 
family who would have brought, probably, ^,000, and 
all were detained from the sale by the contumacy of mis* 
guided Margaret 

While on the subject of babies, it may be mentioned 
that Amity, chattel No. 316, wife of Prince, chattel No. 
315, bad testified her earnest desire to contribute all in 
her power to the worldly wealth of her master by bring- 
ing into the world atone time chattels Nos. 317 and 318, 
hemg^ a fine pair of twin boys, just a year old. It is not 
in evidence that Amity received from her master any tes- 
timonial of his appreciating her good behavior on this 
occasion, but it is certain that she brought a great price, 
the four, Prince, Amity and the twins sdling for $670 
apiece, being a total of $2,680. 

Many otter babies, of all a^es of babyhood, were sold, 
but there was nothing particularly interesting about 
them. There were some thirty babies in ine lot ; they 
are esteemed worth to the master a hundred dollars the 
day they are bom, and to increase ift value at the rate of 
a hundred dollars a year till they are sixteen or seventeen 
years old, at which age they bring the best prices. 

THE LOVB STORT OF JEFFREY AND DORCAS. 

Jeffrey, chattel No. 319, marked as a " prime cotton 
hand," aged 23 years, was put up. Jeffrey being a likely 
lad, the competition was high. The first bid was $1,100, 
and he was finally sold for $1,310. Jeffrey was sold 
alone ; he had no incumbrance in the shape of an aged 
father or mother, who must necessarily be sold with him ; 
nor had he any children, for Jeffrey was not married. 
But Jeffrey, chattel No. 319, being human in his affec- 



ticDS, had dared to cherish a love for Dorcas, chatte/ ^ 
278 ; and Dorcas, not having the fear of her master bef( 
her eyes, had given her heart to Jefifrey. Whether wl 
followed was a jost retribetion on Jefi^y and Dorcas,! 
daring to take such liberties with their master's propei 
as to exchange hearts, or whether it only goes to pre 
that with blfu;k as with white the saying holds, that *^ 1 
coarse of tme love never did ran smootii," cannot now 
told. Certain it is that these two lovers were not 
realize the consammation of their hopes in happy vredlot 
Jeffrey and Dorcas had told their loves, bad ezchanc 
their simple vows, and were betrothed, each to the ou 
as dear, and each by the other as fondly beloved, 
thoagh their skins had been of fairer color. And w 
shall say that, in the sight of Heaven and all holy ai^ 
these two hamble hearts were not as closely wedded 
any two of the proader race that call them slaves ? 

Be that as it may, Jeffrey was sold. He finds oat i 
new master ; and, hat in hand, the big tears standing 
his eyes, and his voice trembling with emotion, he star 
before that master and tells his simple story, praying tl 
his betrothed may be boaght with him. Thoagh I 
voice trembles, there is no embarrassment in his mannc 
his fears have killed all the bashfalness that would na 
rally attend sach a recital to a stranger, and before i 
sympathizing witnesses ; he feels that he is pleading 1 
the happiness of her he loves, as well as for his own, a 
his tale is told in a frank and manly way. 

** I loves Doreas, yoang mas'r; I loves her well an' tn 
she says she loves me, and I know &^e does ; de g^ood Lc 
! knows 1 loves her better than I loves any one m de w: 

world — never can love another woman half so wi 
Please bay Dorcas, mas'r. We're be good sarvants 
yoa long as we live. We're be married right soon, you 
mas'r, and de Chilian will be healthy and strong, ma 
and dey'U be good sarvants, too. Please bay Dorc 
yoang mas'r. We loves each other a heap— do, rea 
trae, mas'r." 

Jeffrey then remembers that no loves and hopes of 
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ai^e to enter into the bargain at all, but m the earoestness 
of his love he has forgotten to base his plea on other 
ground till now, when he bethinks him and oontiBneSi with 
his voice not trembling now, save with eagerness to prove 
how worthy of many dollars is the maiden of his heart : 

*' Yonng mas'r, Dorcas prime woman— A 1 woman, 
sa. Tall gal, sir; long arms, strong, healthy, and can 
do a heap of work in a day. She is one of de best rice 
hands on de whole plantation ; worth 91,200 easy, mas'r 
an' fhs'-rate bai^aio at that" 

The man seems toached by Jeffrey's last remarks, and 
bids him fetch oat his " gal, and let's see what she looks 
like." 

Jeffrey goes into the long room and presently returns 
with Dorcas, looking very ind and self-possessed, withoat 
a particle of embarrassment at the trying position in 
which she is placed. She makes the aocnstomed cnrtsy, 
and stands meekly with her hands clasped across her 
bosom, waitmg the result. The buyer regards her with a 
critical eye, and growls in a low voice that the '* gal has 
good p'ints." Then he goes on to a more minute and 
careful examination of her working abilities. He turns 
her round, makes her stoop, and walk ; and then he 
takes off her turban to look at her head that no wound or 
disease be concealed by the gay handkerchief ; he looks at 
her teeth, and feels of her arms, and at last announces 
himself pleased with the result of his observations, whereat 
Jeffrey, who has stood near, trembling with eager hope, 
is overjoyed, and he smiles for the first time. The buyer 
then crowns Jeffrey's happiness by making a promise that 
he will buy her, if the pnce isn't run up too nigh. And 
the two lovers step aside and con^tulate each other on 
their good fortune. But Dorcas is not to be sold till the 
next day, and there are twenty-four long hours of feverish 
expectation. 

ijarly next morning is Jeffrey alert, and, hat in hand, 
encouraged to unusual freedom by the greatness of the. 
stake for which he plays, he addresses every buyer, and of 
all who will listen he begs tiie boon of a word to be spoken 
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to his Dew magter to encoorage him to bay Dorcaa. Aud 
all the long morniDg he speaks in his homely way with idl 
who know him that they will interoede to save his sweet- 
heart from being sold away from him forever. No one 
has the heart to deny a word of promise and enooorage> 
ment to the poor fellow, and, jovons with so mach kind- 
ness, his hopes and spirits gradaally rise antil he feds 
almost certain that the wish of his heart will be accom- 
plished. And Dorcas, too, is smiling, for is not Jeffrey's 
happiness her own? 

At last comes the tryipg moment, and Dorcas steps up 
on the stand. 

Bat now a most anexpected feature in the drama is for 
the first time anmasked : Dorcas is not to be sold alone, 
bat with a family of foar others. Fall of dismay, Jeffrey 
looks to his master, who shakes his bead, for, altboogh he 
might be induced to bay Dorcas alone, he has no ase for 
the rest of the family. Jeffrey reads his doom in bis mas- 
ter's look, and tarns away, the tears streaming down his 
honest face. 

So Dorcas is sold, and her toiling life is to be spent in 
the cotton fields of South Carolina, while Jeffrey goes to 
the rice plantation of the Great Swamp. 

And to-morrow, Jeffrey and Dorcas are to say their 
tearfal farewell, and go their separate ways in Hfe, to meet 
DO more as mortal beings. 

But didn't Mr. Pierce Butler give them a silver ^dollar 
apiece ? Who shall say there is do magnanimity in slave- 
owners? 

In another hour I see Dorcas in the long room, sitting 
motionless as a statue, with her head covered with a shawl. 
And I see Jeffrey, who goes to his new master, palls off 
his hat and says, " I'se very much obliged, Mas'r, to ^ou 
for tryin' to help me. I knows you would have done it if 
you could — thank you, Mas'r — thank you — but — its- 
berry — hard " — and here the poor fellow breaks down 
entirely and walks away, covering his face with his bat- 
tered hat, and sobbing like a very child. 
He 18 Boon surrounded by a group of his colored friends 
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who, with aD instinctive delicacy most unlooked for, stand 
qaiet, and with uncovered heads, aboat him. 

Anson and Violet, chattels Nos. Ill and 112, were sold 
for $250 each, both being old, and Anson being down in 
the catalogue as '* ruptured and as having one eye." 
Violet was sold as being sick. Her disease was probably 
consumption, which supposition gave rise to the loUowing 
feeling conversation between two buyers : 

** Cheap gal that, Major.'' 

*' Don't think so. They may talk about her being sick ; 
it's no eaey sickness she's got. She's got consumption, 
and the man that buys her 'II have to be a doctorin' her 
all the time, and she'll die in less than three months. I 
won't have anything to do with her— don't want any half- 
dead niggers about me." 

THE MARKET VALUE OF AN EYE. 

Ouy, chattel No. 419, '* a prime young man," sold for 
$1,280, being without blemish ; his age was twenty years, 
and he was altogether a fine article. His next-door 
neighbor, Andrew, chattel No. 420, was his very counter- 
part in all marketable points, in size, age, skill, and every- 
thing save that he had lost his right eye. Andrew sold 
for only $1,040, from which we argue that the market 
value of the right eye in the Southern country is $240. 

• AN UNEXPECTED MABRIAQB. 

When the family of Mingo, consisting of his wife, two 
sons and a daughter, was called for. it was announced by 
the auctioneer that chattel No. 322, Dembo, the eldest 
son, aged 20, had the evening before procured the ser- 
vices of a minister and been joined in wedlock to chattel 
No. 404, Frances, and that he should be compelled to put 
up the bride and groom in one lot. They were called up, 
and, as was to be expected, their appearance was the sig- 
nal for a volley of coarse jokes from the au^ioneer, and 
of ribald remarks from the surrounding crowd. The 
newly-married pair bore it bravely, although one refined 
gentleman took hold of Frances'^ lips and polled them 
apart, to see her age« 

2 
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Tbi8 sort of thing it is that makes NortherD blood boil, 
aod Northern fi^(t8 clench with a laadable desire to hit 
somebody. It was almost too mach for endarance to 
stand and see those brutal slave-drivers pushing the women 
aboat, palling their lips apart with their not too cleanly 
hundd, and committing many another indecent act, white 
the buiibands, fathers and brothers of those women were 
compelled to witness these things, without the power to 
recent the oatrai^e. 

Dembo and Frances were at last struck oflf for $1,320 
each, and went to spend their honeymoon on a cotton 
plantation in Alabama. 

THE CASE OP Joshua's mollt. 

The auctioneer brought up Joshua's Molly and family. 
He announced that Molly insisted that she was lame in 
her left foot, and perversely would walk lame, although, 
for his part, he did not believe a word of it. He had 
caused her to be examined by an eminent physician in 
Savannah, which medical light had declared that Joshua's 
Molly was not lame, but was only shamming. However, 
the gentlemen must judge for themselves and bid accord- 
ingly. So Molly was put through her paces, and com- 
pelled to trot up and down along the stage, to go up and 
down the steps, and to exercise her feet in various ways, 
but always with the same result, the left foot wotdd be 
lame. She was finally sold for $695. 

Whether she really was lame or not, no one knows but 
herself, but it must be remembered that to a slave a lame- 
ness, or anything that decreases his market value, is a 
thing to be rejoiced over. A man in the prime of life, 
worth $1,600 or thereabouts, can have little hope of ever 
being able, by any little savings of his own, to purchase 
his liberty. But let him have a rupture, or lose a limb, 
or sustain any other injury that renders him of much less 
service to his owner, and reduces his value to $300 or 
$400. and he may hope to accumulate that sum, and 
eventaallf to purchase his liberty. Freedom without 
health is iodoitely sweeter tban health without freedom. 
A.Dd ao the Great Sale went on lot X^oYovi^^^^^^dni- 
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iDg which time there were sold 429 men, womeD and chil- 
dreD. There were 436 aDOOooced to be sold, bat a few 
were detained on the plaotatioQS by sickDess.* 

At the close of the sale, on the last day, 83veral bas- 
kets of chaaapa^oe were produced, aod all were invited 
to partake, the wine being at the expense of the broker, 
Mr. Bryan. 

The total amoant of the sale foots np $303 850— the 
proceeds of the first day being $161,480, and of the 
second day $142,370. 

The highest sum paid for any one family was ^iven for 
Sally Wtilker and her five children, who were mostly 
grown ap. The price was $6,180. 

The higheat price paid for a single man was $1,750, 
which was given for William, a **faM carpenter and 
canlker." 

The highest price paid for a woman was $1,250, which 
was given for J ane, *' cotton hand, and houde servant." 

The lowest price paid was for Anson and Violet, a 
gray-haired coaple,each having nambered more than fifty 
years ; they brought bat $250 apiece. 

Mh. PIBBGB BUTLBB GIYSS BIS PEOPLE ▲ DOLLAR APIECE. 

Leaving the Race buildings, where the scenes we have 
described took place, a crowd of negroes were seen 
gathered eagerly about a white man. That man was 
Pierce M.. Butler of the free city of Philadelphia, who was 
solacing the woanded hearts of the people be had sold 
from their firesides and their homes, by doling out to them 
small change at the rate of a dollar a hes^. To every 
negro he bad sold, who presented his claim for the paltry 
pittance, he gave the munificent stipend of one whole 
dollar, in specie; he being provided with two canvas 
bags of 25 cent pieces, fresh from the mmt, to give an 
additional glitter to his generosity. 

And now come the scenes of the last partings— of the 
final separations of those who were akin, or who had been 
such dear friends from youth that no ties of kindred could 
bind them closer— of those who were all ia all tA <a&.^ 
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other, aod for whoee bleeding hearts there shall be 210 
earthly comfort — the parting of parents and childrei^, of 
brother from brother, and the rending of sister from a 
sister's bosom ; and O, hardest, cruellest of all, the tearing 
asQDddr of loving hearts, wedded in all save the one cere- 
mony of the Gburch— these scenes pass all description ; 
it is not meet for pen to meddle with tears so holy. 

'As the last family stepped down from the block, the 
rain ceased, for the first time in foqr days the cloada 
broke away, and the soft sunlight fell on the scene. The 
unhappy slaves had many of them been already removedi^ 
and others were now departing with their new masters. 

That Qigbt, not a steamer left that Southern port, not 
a train of cars sped away from that cruel city, that did 
not bear each its own sad burden of those unhappy ones, 
whose only crime is that they are not strong and wise. 
Some of them oiaimed and wounded, some scarred and 
gashed, by accident or by the hand of ruthless drivers — 
all sad and sorrowful as human hearts can be. 

But the stars shone out as brightly as if such things 
had never been, the blushing fruit trees poured their fra- 
grance on the evening air, and. the scene was as calmly 
sweet and quiet as if M.an had never marred the glorious 
beauty of Earth by deeds of cruelty and wrong. 
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